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H E ſimple Enthuſiaſt is a quiet and 
harmleſs creature. He ſees viſions, 
and he dreams dreams; but he 

keeps theſe viſions and dreams to himſelf, 

and enjoys the comfort of them in ſilent 3 

meditation. The Fanatic i is ever reſtleſs and 

turbulent; and, though a dreamer as well 
as the Enthuſiaſt, is not however content, 
like him, with what paſſes within himſelf, 
but is impatient to rage and riot abroad: 

8 wovoy d anna Baxxtve. Society muſt 

intereſt itſelf in favour of his reveries ; nor 


is it too much for their ſake, even to diſturb 
the e public peace. 
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8 

Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm are, both of 
them, compounded of Folly and Madneſs ; 
and, for the latter, if diſhoneſty and rancor 
be not of its eſſence, they are at leaſt con- 
ſiſtent with it, and almoſt always found to 
tincture it very ſtrongly. 


The term Fanatic has uſually been ap- 
plied to the Religioniſt, when diſordered, 
and not in his right mind: may it not, 
under the ſame circumſtances, ſuit as well 
the Philoſopher ? The Religioniſt, I know, 
is ſuppoſed to do all for the glory of God; 
the Philoſopher, to act only for the glory of 
himſelf, But the difference is trifling ; ap- 
parent ſurely, not real, Self at the bottom 
is the principle of action; and however the 
one may clamour for Religion, and the other 
for Virtue (a), yet the glory of him/efF is the 
great object of both. But I will not contend: 
let the Religioniſt, if you pleaſe, walk firſt, 
It would grieve one, that two members of 


(a) © Mr. Rouſſeau is ſo paſſionate an admirer of 
< /irtue, that his eyes always ſparkle at the bare 
« mention of that word.“ So at leaſt he relates of 
himſelf. Account of the Diſpute between Mr. Hume 


and Mr. Rouſſeau, p. 63. 3 | 
So- 
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: Society, ſo uſeful and ſo amiable, ſhould 


quarrel abour precedency. 


Theſe reflections owe their birth to the 
quarrel, which hath ariſen between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rouſſeau; and they are addreſſed 


to you, Sir, becauſe you are ſuppoſed to 


have occaſioned it by. the flippancy of your 
wit. I do not believe, that you were even 
the innocent occaſion of this fracas. Dark 
ſuſpicions and tormenting jealouſies had 
plainly occupied the imagination of Mr. 
Rouſſeau, before your Letter was written; and 
a quarrel muſt have happened, if it had never 


been written. 


The firſt intimation of theſe ſuſpicions 
from Mr. Rouſſeau himſelf appears in his 
letter to Mr. Hume of March 22, 1766; 


wherein we read, as follows. T he affair 


of the carriage is not yet adjuſted, becauſe 
* I know I was impoſed on: it is a trifling 
“ fault however, which may be only the 
effect of an obliging vanity, unleſs it 
ſhould happen: to be repeated. If you 
were concerned in it, I would adviſe you 
to give up, once for all, theſe little impo- 

A 3 ſitions, 


ff of 
« fitions,, which cannot proceed from any 


« good motive, when converted into ſnares 
« for fimplicity (5).” 


Simplicity! If Mr. Rouſſeau's be ſimplicity, 
it is ſuch a ſimplicity as the devil aſſumed, 
when he tempted 'our firſt parent under the 
form of a ſerpent. Milton deſcribes the 
beaſt, as ſoft, pleaſing, undefigning, and be- 
nevolent, without; but within reſtleſs, frau - 
dulent, treacherous, and of the moſt en- 
venomed as well as the moſt perſevering 
malice, 


But what were theſe /nares for ſamplicity 7 
Why truly, Mr. Rouſſeau being mean enough 
to affect poverty, and yet too proud to be 
relieved, expedients were ſought to ſerve, 
without diſguſting him ; and, among the 
reſt, this of advertiſing a chaiſe at an under - 
price, contrived by Mr, Davenport, and aſ· 
ſented to by Mr. Hume. 


But was not Mr. Hume, however well 
meaning, too officious? Was there not 
ſomething indelicate in theſe ſort of ſervices? 


(5) Diſpute, p. 14+ 
a and 


C9 4 
and: was it not natural for Mr. Rouſſeau, to 
ſaſpect theſe obliging acts, as reſulting from 
vanity ? They, who aſk ſuch queſtions, do 
not conſider, how extremely diſtreſſed Mr. 
letter to Mr. Clairaut. of March the 3d, 
1765, he implores that gentleman to correct 
a work, which he is ** obliged, he ſays, to 
*«<. republiſh, for. ſubſiſtence, - pour avoir du 
©« ain ;. declares himſelf overwhelmed with 
a torrent of misfortunes ;.,and aſſures him, 
* that this would be doing a very great 
« charity to the moſt unhappy of men (c),.“ 


Is not this to call out, in effect, for the con- 
tributions . of charitable- and well-diſpoſed 
perſons, to preſerye a poor wretch from pe- 


riſhing through want? It is true, this was 
not the real ſtate of Mr. Rouſſeau ; for we 


find him ſpeaking afterwards of his ſufficiency 
in a ſtrain of triumph: * I did not come 
over, ſays he, to beg my bread in Eng- 
* land; I brought the means of ſubſiſtence 
with me (d).“ But Mr. Hume at that time 
knew nothing of this; and had therefore 


Cc) Diſpute, p. 27. (4) Diſpute, * 41. 
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1 
juſt reaſon to ſay, that ** this affectation of 
« extreme poverty and diſtreſs was a mere 
« pretence, a petty kind of impoſture, which 
* Mr. Rouſſeau ſucceſsfully employed to ex- 
« cite the compaſſion of the public,” and by 
that means if he could to engroſs its ate 
_ tention. 


Soon after, Sir, your letter came forth; in 
which you | exhibited this fantaſtic mortal 
more clearly to view, by giving the outlines 
of his character with much good ſenſe and 


wit. That you ſhould do this with ſenſe 


and wit, I do not wonder ; but I wonder ex- 
tremely, that any man of ſenſe and wit 
ſhould diſapprove of your doing this. Mr. 
D' Alembert ſays, that“ we ought not to 
« ridicule the unfortunate, eſpecially when 
© they have done us no harm (e).“ You, 
Sir, I dare ſay, would be far from ridiculing 
the unfortunate. It is but juſtice to believe 
this of you; for you have given to the pub - 
lic many. ingenious ſpecimens of yourſelf, in 
which you appear to be a lover of Virtue, 
as well as of Letters : no ſmall merit ſurely 
(en Diſpute, p. 94. 
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in a man of your rank, and eſpecially in 
times, when both are deſpiſed, 


But, after all, was Mr. Rouſſeau really un- 
fortunate ? Has he not exaggerated matters ? 
With regard to his poverty moſt certainly he 


has; and, perhaps, with regard to his per- 


ſecutions. You ſeem to have known this ; 


for if I underſtand you, it is chiefly againſt, 


this, that your ridjcule is directed. You 
believed, that theſe exaggerations were the 
tricks of a Charlatan, who wanted the public 
to talk of nothing but him; and. you juſtly 
thought, that the gentleſt puniſhment he de- 


ſerved was to be laughed at a little. It may 


be that Mr. Rouſſeau had never injured or of- 


fended you, perſonally, or as a private man: 


but an author aſſumes a kind of public cha- 
racter; and every man has a right to correct 


his notions and his manners too, if either the 
one or the other ſhall ſtand in need of cor- 
rection. Mr. D' Alembert is a very reſpect- 
able perſonage, but ſurely has not decided 


here with his uſual accuracy. 


But to what purpoſe dwell on your 


innocent letter? The grounds of diſcontent 


. were 


— 
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were laid in Mr. Ronſeuis, and the Impulſe 
to quarrel with Mr. Hums had doubtleſs be- 
gun to operate, before your letter came to 
his hands. He ſeems to have imagined, 
that, as ſoon as he arrived at Dover, the 
Engliſh ſhould have been affected, as they 
.were at the Reſtoration, or the landing of the 
Prince of Orange. Before I arrived in 
« England, fays he, there was not a nation 
% in Europe, in which I had a greater re- 
„ putation — The public papers were full 
& of encomiums on me — my arrival was 
1% publiſhed with triumph — England prided 
« itſelf in affording me refuge (e).“ 


I You fee, Sir, that the arrival of Mr. John 
James Rouſſeau was in his view a national 
concern; ſo that it was natural for him to 
expect, and he plainly did expect, that the 
eyes, the ears, the thoughts of every indivi- 


dual, ſhould be taken at once from their ſe- 


veral occupations and purſuits, and fixed 
iatirely upon him alone. The manner of 
his reception did by no means anſwer to 
theſe preconceived ideas; fo far from it, that 

all of a ſudden, as he himſelf relates, with 


(e) Diſpute, P. 43» 
© out 


| 4. I x N ] J W 
© out the leaſt aſſignable cauſe, the tone was 
changed; and that ſo ſpeedily and totally, 


. that of all the caprices of the public never 
«© yas known any thing more furpriſing (f Te 
However, while he was in London or 
near it, ſome viſited him out of curioſity, 
as others did out of vanity; and thus, 


though greatly difappointed, he was not as 
yet in any high degree miſerable. 


Things nn; Salts frond tu worle ; 


till at length, he ſays, ©. not, one. of thoſe, 
+ who had ſo much praiſed me in my ab- 
« ſence, appeared, now I was preſent, to 
„think ehen of my exiſtence (g).“ He 
flies into the country; ſtill preſuming, and 


moſt cettaialy. deſiring, that the attention of | 


the town might fly thither after him. | 
Br fugit ad falices, et ſe cußit ante videri. 


It is true, were a judgment to be formed 
from Mr. Rouſſæau's declarations, we ſhould 
of courſe conclude, that to be buried in ſo- 


ütude was the very thing he wiſhed : for he 


05 Diſpate, Po 436 | (30 Diſpute, p. 45. 
AG. ſpeaks 


| 


Pr 12 : 1 
ſpeaks of rural walks, as the only pleaſures 
« of his life (5). „ 40 Vou live and converſe 


| 10 with the world,” ſays he to Mr. Hume; 
„ I with myſelf in ſolitude.—I live retired 


from the world, I am ignoragt of what 
c« paſſes. in it.—I am told nothing, and I. 
* know only what I feel (i).“ The picture, 
you ſee, Sir, of a poor abject animal, who 
ſcarcely perceives by Reflection, but only 

knows what he feels by Senſation. 


Now nothing can be more unfit to repre- 
ſent the original truly and as it is, than this 
ſort of colouring. So far is Mr. Rouſſeau 
from deſiring not to know what is doing in 
the world, that his own Letters ſhew him to 
have been conſtantly ſearching the Public 
Papers and Magazines for intelligence of 
himſelf; or, to ſpeak more properly, for 
puffs to feed his vanity: So far is Mr. Rouf 
ſeau from wiſhing to live unknown and un- 
regarded, that a greater. cauſe of 1 to 
him, I am perſuaded, does not exiſt, 


1 Arriving at this ſolitary, . 
and agreeable habitation,” ſays he, I be- 


(0 Diſpute, p. 60. 0 Diſpute, p. 29. 34. 
| * % came 
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% came tranquill, independent: and this 
« ſeemed to be the wiſhed for moment, when 
« all my misfortunes ſhould have an end. 
« On the conttary, it was now they began; 
« misfortunes more cruel than any I had yet 
« experienced ().“ I verily believe, becauſe 
I fo eafily conceive, it. He was never per- 
haps in a ſituation before, where he was ſo 
little liable to be moleſted ;* where he was ſo . 
unnoticed, ſo altogether left to his own will 
and humor. For the good people of England, 
after the firſt ſtare was over, had (as their 
way is) entirely done with him. Far from 
continuing to admire, they had ceaſed to 
mention him ; and, if they had not totally 
forgot, they cared no more about him, than 
if he had been in Swiſſerland. His miſery in- 
creaſed : your letter appeared (/) : it became 


(k) Diſpute, p. qo. (0) In this letter, 
ſays Mr. Rouſſeau, ** T knew the pen of Mr. D' Alem 
„ bert as certainly, as if I had ſeen him write it. In 
«© a moment a ray of light diſcovered to me the ſecret 
0 cauſe of that touching and ſudden change, which I 
* had obſerved in the public reſpecting me; and E 
„ ſaw that the plot, which was put in execution at 
London, had been laid at Paris.” Diſpute, p. 58, 
59. Alas! this ray of light, darting upon the brain, 
has occaſioned many an unhappy mortal, before Mi. 
Rouſſeau, to fee, and bear, and feet too, what never 
exiſted out of his on imagination. 


EX» 


| L 14 ] 5 
extreme. He fell into a paroxyſm: he raged : 
and, in ſhort, as ſometimes happeneth-among 
wild beaſts, he fell upon his Keeper (m). 
To ſpeak without a figure, he quarrelled 
with his | greateſt friend and | benefaQor 
Mr. Hume, by all accounts the moſt quiet, 


the moſt humane; the moſt amiable of men ; 
and who in the preſent caſe ſeems only faulty, 
in having condeſcended to humor a man, 
whom it is not poſſible to oblige: and no- 
thing doubtlefs but the exceeding humanity 
of Mr. Hume, and his prejudices for Mr. 
Rouſſeau, could hinder one of his vaſt pene- 
tration from diſcerning ſomewhat earlier, 
than he ſeems to have done, that Nouſſaas 
was 8 ſavage, whom 10 offices of. kinda 

could civilize and tame, ah 63; 


The diſpute between theſe gentlemen is 
now before the public ; which ſeems reaſonably 
well convinced, that Mr. Hume is the firſt. 
man, who was ever obliged to defend him- 
ſelf in form from ſuch a train of ridiculous 
and groundleſs imputations. Mr. Rouſſeat - 
really brings them in ſuch a manner, as if he 


( Jetiens J. J. R. 


(5 1 
meant to betray his own cauſe, and to acquit 
Mr. Hume, while be affects to accuſe him. 
In his letter of June 23, he ſays, © I thank 

* you for the good offices in matters of in- 
te tereſt, which you have uſed as a maſk. (n) 
for what? truly to do him ill ones. He. 
abounds with ſuch paſſages as theſe. In his 
letter of July 10, after having urged all he 
could invent agaiaſt Mr. Hume, he ſays, that | 
« every circumſtance of the affair is equally | 
% incomprehenſible. A conduct ſuch as. 
« yours is not in nature: it is a contra- 
« diction; and yet it is demonſtrable to 
«© me (o).“ Thus the credo quia impoſſible, 
which even the Religioniſt is now grown 
aſhamed of, is at PS opted by the 
Philoſopher. 


— 0. ä w rn ——— 


No man however but Mr. Rouſſeau will be 
able to perceive the leaſt contradiction. The | 
marks of friendſhip from Mr. Hume to him 
were, as the French editor obſerves, the 
leaſt equivocal, les moins equivoques (þ) - 
they did not conſiſt of 11 and * | 


() Diſpute, p. 430. (0) Diſpute, p · 12. 
(p Advertiſement to Diſpnte, &c. 


Lions, 
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| fions; but of true and real ſervices. A - 

Ghriftian's faith is generally allowed to be 

beſt determined by his works: and what 

better teſt can be contrived for the ſincerity of 

a friend? The Methodiſts indeed are wont to 

| reaſon otherwiſe ; efteeming all, who contend 
| for Works, as looſe in the Faith: and Mr. 
Rowſſeau, who is certainly a Methodiſt in 
| Philoſophy, ſeems to have reaſoned thus of 
Mr. Hume; elſe he would never have oppoſed 
a ſeries of ſuppoſitions, I mean ſuſpicions, of 
his own againſt Mr. Hume to a ſeries of facts 
in that gentleman' 8 favor, | 
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But I muſt not, as T have been given to 
underſtand, confine Mr. Rouſſeau altogether 
to Philoſophy. An advocate of his declared, 
in my hearing, that he was indeed a very 
good Chriſtian ; at Jeaft a better than Mr, 

Hume, who, it was feared, is only a Philoſo- 
pher. Concerning theſe important points I 
can neither affirm, nor deny any thing. 

Mr. Rouſſeau is evidently an heap of incon- 
Aſtencies and contradiftions; ſo that, his 
underſtanding having been undetermined to 
any ſyſtematical or regular way of thinking, 
| if 


L ) 
if he was not a Chriſtian three months ago, 
he may be one now. In the mean time I 


meddle with no man's faith. That affair lies 


wholly between God and himſelf; and can 


be no concern of mine. Yet, were we to 


judge of Chriſtianity, as exemplified i in the 


conduct of theſauame- gentleman, I ſhould 


make no ſcruple to ſay, with Averroes, Sit 
anima mea cum Philgſaphis: for J had rather 
be ſuch a Philoſopher as Mr. Hume, than 
ſuch a | Chriſtian as Mr. Rouſſeau. 


7 he French editor ſeems afraid, = leſt 
this quarrel between Philoſophers ſhould 


| bring a ſeandal upon Phileſobhy. Not much, 


I .ſhould think, if any at all. Sects and Profeſ- 
ſions of every kind, Philoſophical as well as 
Religious, have long been too wiſe to be re- 


ſponſible for individuals. But whatever diſ- 


grace it may bring upon the Philoſophers, he 
ſuppoſes, that the Blockheads will reap from 


it no ſmall comfort: which, if the numbers 


of each be rightly eſtimated, is ſuppoſing. it 
to produce more phyſical good than evil by 
far. Let us not envy them this conſolation : 


it ſeems indeed neceſſary, that they ſhould , 


ſome· 


1. „ 
ſometimes have it: for who can ſay, what 
might otherwiſe happen ? Genii of a ſuperior 
order might gain too great an aſcendency: 
they might in ume paſs for more than Genii: 
they might be reputed Gods, as Paul and 
| Barnabas were at Lyſftra, if they did not dif- 
cover by things of this ind: that they were 
men of like paſſions with the meaneſt of their 
Other refletions more ſolid may be made, 
and leſſons more uſeful drawn, from the 
diſpute between theſe celebrated perſonages. 
We may learn from the character of Mr. 
Rouſſeau, and from his very ſtrange treat- 
ment of Mr. Hume, to what extravagancies. 
the human mind is capable of being carried, 
when the humor atrabilgire has once tho- 
roughly infected it. A perfon thus diſtem- 
pered, or rather thus ofzſſed, (for is he not 
a Demoniac ?) is able to conceive any thing. 
The power of imagination in ſuch a one is 
creative beyond meaſure. Exiſtence or Non- 
exiſtence are preciſely to him the ſame : for 
he makes no difference at all between facts, 
on which alone depends the: certainty of all 
hu- 


( 9 J 
human information; I ſay, between the 
| plaineſt and moſt notorious facts, and ſuppo- 
ſitions the moſt wild, the moſt improbable, 


the moſt viſionary, He overlooks or con- 
temns the former, as non-entities : he builds 
demonſtrations upon the latter. In ſhort, 
he cannot ſee. what actually is, while he 
ſees intuitively what is not; and things do or 
do not exiſt with him, as they * to 
ſuit his prejudices and paſſions. 


We learn from the ſame object, that ſape- 
rior abilities, and even ſhining force of genius, 
are conſiſtent with great miſery in him who 
poſſeſſes them, if his temperament be tho- 
roughly bad. Rigid Philoſophy, 1 know, 
will not allow this temperament to be within 
the reach of even Alteratives ; but Chriſti- 
anity teaches, that it may be greatly corrected 
and amended, if not cured. And it is ſur- 
priſing that Mr, Rouſſeau, who is ſo good a 
Chriſtian, ſhould not have labored this point 
more abundantly; as his whole happineſs 
ſeems to have depended upon it. 


From the ſtrange and unexpected andes 
of Ar. Hume it appeats, that an active bene 
volence 
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volence may ſometimes expoſe a man to incon- 


veniencies and troubles. © I have often won- 
dered, why men, as they grow old, ſhould 
grow leſs benevolent; (for I take the fact to 
be inconteſtable) but this and ſimilar in- 
ſtances have helped me to account for it. 
And ſorry am I to ſay it; but, alas! Hu- 
man nature, thou can'ſt not bear to be too 
much obliged. It is dangerous, I have been 
told, with regard to the Great Ones; and if 
there be not an equal danger in obliging the 
Little Ones, it is not from the want of will, 

but the want of power, to hurt their bene- 

factors. At leaſt ſo it ſeems from the beha- 


viour or Mr. Rouſſeau. 


11 appears again, that the utmoſt prudence : 


ö . goodneſs are no ſecurity againſt the 


baſeſt and moſt injurious uſage, when a man's 
ill ſtars ſhall have connected him with folly 
and knavery; or, which is commonly the 
caſe, with theſe two ſubſtances united in one 
perſon.” People of this make ſee every thing 


in a wrong light. They miſinterpret from 


folly, they miſrepreſent from malice, 
every well-meant word and deed. They 
9 ; GY treat 


( 28: J. 

treat their trueſt friends as their moſt. in- 
velerate enemies; and load the beſt men with 

imputations, ' which can belong: to none but 
the worſt. This happens ſo very often; that 
there is hardly a man living, who has not ex- 
perienced it in ſome degree: and, as Calvin 
faid to Francis I. there would be no fuch thing | 
as innocence either in words or deeds, if a 
ſimple accuſation ar eim to derey it ( 


No wonder then, that the Stoical not to 
ſay the Chriſtian, principle of doing good 
ſhould wax weak and cold with increaſing 
years: no wonder, that ſo many ſhould,” 
like Epicurus, contract their ſphere of action, 
and ſuffer their happineſs to be dependent on 
none but themſelves. Doubtleſs the great 

buſineſs of a wiſe man's life is to keep himſelf, 
as much as may be, from being teazed by 
fools, and over-reached by knaves : and nei- 
ther can be done to any purpoſe, but by 
avoiding both the one and the other. Yivez- 
librement & ignort, ſays a Philoſopher. ' La 
ſolitude vous procurera le vrai & unique plaiſir 


32; (9) Perpendendum eft, nullam neque in dictis, _— 
in 


s innocentiam e accuſaſſe ciat. In 
Del. Inti. ke. „ 
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[42] 
Þetre toujours content de foi, Les fots & tes 
mechans mn exciteront que votre compaſſion 
wits de lain.; mais wiis de pres il faudrait les 
* ou rr C). | | 


1 have heard it faid, ant 


knowledge may be drawn by reflection from 


the diſpute between Maſfeurs Hume and 
Rouſſeau, than from all that either of them 
prog written. This was faid pleaſantly. 
Mr. Rouſſeau is indeed of little uſe : he may 
however amuſe men of mere imagination, 
or ſuch as like to contemplate the caprices” 
of the human brain. Mr. Hume s writings 
are 4 rich and abounding treaſury of all 
that is either uſeful or entertaining; and may 
be read with great profit by thoſe, who 
know how to read them properly. Mr. Hume 


is not without his ſingularities, moſt certainly; 
but they affect not a reader; and I do not 


find, that he requires even his friends to eſ- 


pauſe them. The opinions of men, about 


(r) That is, Live freely and unknown. So- 

itude will procure you the true and only pleaſure of 

cc WY men ſatisfied wi yourſelf. Fools and knaves, 

cc ſeen at a diſtance, will only move your compaſſion ; 

„but will force Jou, when near, to either hate or 

6 N them.“ | | 
IE which 


L 23 ] 
which they quarrel moſt, concern each other 
leaſt, Every man has, and ever will have, 
his own; and if difference of opinion is a ſuf - 
ficient cauſe of quarrelling, no two ſpecu- 
lating men can come to an eclairciſement, and 
continue friends. | . 


Theſe, Sir, are a few of my thoughts 
upon the preſent diſpute between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rouſſeau; and yours may probably 
run in the ſame train. At leaſt I ſhould 
- imagine ſo from both youwletters (s), which 
are indeed very ſpirited, very juſt, and very 
elegant. I have the honour to be, 

SIR, 
Your moſt humble, 


| and moſt obedient Servant. 


Weſtminſter, 
December, 1766. 


(5) Two letters of Mr. Walpole's yn: in the 
Account of the Diſpute, p. 20. 88, 
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